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steel. The steel works were, however, not successful. His forge
was continued, and to it he added a small rolling-mill. His various
enterprises were known as the "Pikeland works," Pikeland being
the name of the township in which they were situated. On the
17th day of November, 1796, he obtained a patent for "forging
bolts or round iron," which he described as follows:

This machine consists of a strong platform, of a given size, in which are
fixed two upright posts. In these posts is fixed an axle going through the
handle of a concave hammer or sledge, at the extreme end of which is fixed
a cogwheel, whose cogs, operating on the lever or handle of the said concave
hammer or sledge, cause it to operate upon a concave anvil upon which the
iron to be wrought is placed. The concavity of this anvil is about one-eighth
of the dimensions of that of the said hammer or sledge. This machine is set
in motion by water or any other adequate power, by wheels operating upon
the said cogwheel.

On. the 27th day of June, 1810, Mr. Rentgen obtained a patent,
noticed above, for ".rolling iron round, for ship bolts and other
uses," which he thus described:

This machine consists of two large iron rollers, fixed in a strong frame.
Each roller has concavities turned in them, meeting each other to form per*
feet round holes, of from half inch to one and three-quarter inches or any
other size in diameter, through which rollers the iron is drawn from the mouth
of the furnace with great dispatch, and the iron is then manufactured better
and more even than it is possible to forge it out. The force applied to the
end of these rollers is like that applied to mills.

The original patents of Mr. Rentgen have been shown to us by
his descendant, Professor William H. Wahl, of Philadelphia. We
learn from this gentleman that Mr. Rentgen made some use of his
patent anvil and hammer, and that, before obtaining the patent in
1810 for his method of rolling round iron, he built an experimental
set of rolls, which were f replaced after the patent was granted by
a permanent set, with which he rolled round iron as early as 1812
or 1813, some of which was for the Navy Department of the United
States Government. We do not learn that he ever rolled bar iron,
and it is not claimed that he used puddling furnaces.

It is a curious fact, which may not be known, to many of the
present generation of American ironmasters, that pig iron has been
puddled in this country with wood, as it is now at some places in
Sweden; and by the term wood we do not mean charcoal. Prior
to 1850 puddling with wood was done at Horatio Ames's works, at